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CHILD LABOR MANIFESTO 


W AR exacts a heavy price from children. In the United States our children have so far been spared the terrors 
of bombing and invasion and the horror of starvation. But our children have not been untouched—many are 
living in strange and new communities under crowded conditions—many are neglected because of the absence of 
mothers on war jobs—some are already orphaned as war casualties mount. Other children are burdened prema- 
turely with work too heavy for their strength—thousands are laying aside their school books to take full-time jobs. 


WE BELIEVE that the demands for war production and essential civilian services can be met without ex- 
ploiting children; 


WE BELIEVE that children can contribute to the life of their communities in many useful ways, but that it is 


a short-sighted policy to employ them at hours or under conditions which threaten their 
physical development and impair their educational opportunities; 


WE BELIEVE that the protection of children from harmful child labor is a community enterprise of first 


importance dependent upon the cooperation of parents, employers, schools and other com- 
munity agencies. 


THEREFORE: 


WE CALL UPON young people to resist the lure of war wages and to remember that temporary financial 
gain cannot offset future educational handicaps, and we urge parents to support this view; 


WE COMMEND the efforts of all socially minded citizens to keep children from leaving school and to prevent 
their excessive employment outside of school hours; 


WE URGE schools, wherever this is desirable, to develop in cooperation with employers and community 
agencies well-balanced programs of school and supervised part-time work; 


WE URGE legislators and government officials to refuse to allow child labor laws to be broken down and to 
maintain sufficient staffs for their enforcement; 


“WE-GALL-UPON all-of the forces in the comraanity—the home, the school, the church, industry and com- 
merce, labor, social and civic agencies—to unite in protecting our children. 


MarTHA F. ALLEN, National Executive, LittiAN DEArmit, M.D., Chief, 
Camp Fire Girls Health Service, New York State Education Department 


JoserH P. ANDERSON, Executive Secretary, HAROLD J. DILLON, Supervisor, Bureau of Youth Services, 
American Association ‘of Social Workers ‘ Connecticut State Department of Education 


EUGENE E. BARNETT, General Secretary, : Mary E. DRrEIER, ; 

International Committee, Young Men’s Christian Association National Women’s Trade Union League 

LEONA BAUMGARTNER, M.D., Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, DoNaALD DUSHANE, Secretary, 
New York City Department of Health National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education 


CHARLOTTE Carr, Assistant to the Vice Chairman, KENDALL EMERSON, M.D., Managing Director, 
War Manpower Commission National Tuberculosis Association 


SAMUEL McCREA CAvERT, General Secretary, HoMER Fotks, Chairman 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America National Child Labor Committee 


ELEANOR G. Coir, Director, EsTHER COLE FRANKLIN, Associate in Social Studies, 
American Labor Education Service American Association of University Women 


Mark A. DawBer, Executive Secretary, EvBerT K. FRETWELL; Chief Scout Executive, 
Home Missions Council of North America Boy Scouts of America 


(Continued on page 2) 
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WE WELCOME TWO BOARD MEMBERS 


E are glad to announce the election of two new 

members to the Board of Trustees—Mrs. Richard 
J. Bernhard of New York City and Miss Charlotte Carr of 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Bernhard’s interest in children can be traced, she 
says, to the influence of her grandfather, Adolph Lewisohn, 
for many years one of our most active Board members. As 
a member of the New York State Board of Social Welfare 
and Chairman of its Subcommittee on Delinquency, Vice- 
President of the Welfare Council of New York City, Presi- 
dent of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association and a 
member of the Board of the Child Welfare League of 
America, Mrs. Bernhard has studied the problems of chil- 
dren from both a local and a national point of view. For 
the past five years she has been a member of the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission, a group of three set up to de- 

‘ velop policies and practices to assist the industry. 


Miss Carr has a long record of interest and activity in 
social and industrial welfare. Following personnel work 
in industry, she was associated with the Bureau of Women 
in Industry of the New York State Department of Labor, 
became Director of the Bureau of Women and Children 
in the Pennsylvania Labor Department in 1925, and headed 
the Department from 1930 to 1934. Subsequently she was 
Director of the Emergency Relief Bureau of New York 
City and in 1937 was appointed Jane Addams’ successor as 
Director of Hull House. She is now Assistant to the Vice 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 


FLORENCE TAYLOR RETURNS 


T is a pleasure to announce that Florence Taylor (Mrs. 

‘Graham R. Taylor), who some years ago was in charge 
of publications and research for the National Child Labor 
Committee, is returning as our Assistant Secretary of Re- 
search and Publicity. In the intervening years Mrs. Taylor 
has conducted surveys and prepared reports dealing with 
race relations and employment conditions and opportuni- 
ties for women workers. From 1927 to 1938 she served as 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the American Association 
of Social Workers and edited its monthly publication, The 
Compass. 


CHILD LABOR MANIFESTO 
(Continued from page 1) 


WILLARD E. GIvENs, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 


LEONARD GREENBURG, M.D., Executive Director, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor 


JESSIE W. HARRIS, President, 
American Home Economics Association 


Mrs. HuGo HARTMANN, President, 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 


Mrs. WILuIAM A. HAsTINGs, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. HENRY A. INGRAHAM, President, 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations 


S. Z. LEvINE, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, 
Cornell University Medical College 


EpITH E. Lowry, Executive Secretary, 
Home Missions Council of North America 


MINNIE L. MarFETr, M.D., President, 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
ELIZABETH S. MaGEE, General Secretary, 

National Consumers League 


BEATRICE MCCONNELL, Director, Industrial Division, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


GEORGE J. NELBACH, Executive Secretary, Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health, State Charities Aid Association of New York 


KATE PaPERT, Director, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage, New York State Department of Labor 


LILLIE M. PECK, Secretary, 
National Federation of Settlements 


REVEREND PAUL F. TANNER, Director, Youth Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 


Mrs, JOSEPH N. WELT, President, 
National Council of Jewish Women 
Mrs, JOHN L. WHITEHURST, President, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. RALPH G. WRIGHT, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Girl Scouts 


(Signatures do not necessarily imply official action by organizations 
with which signers are affiliated.) 


The above Manifesto was issued on January 3, as a result 
of an informal meeting in New York City, at which repre- 
sentatives of several national organizations and specialists 
in child labor problems resolved to initiate action in local 
communities. With the Manifesto, national organizations 
are sending to their local members a folder listing specific 
activities that community organizations, working together, 
can undertake. Among the suggestions are: 


(1) The organization of a local advisory council on child labor, which 
shall include representatives of public and private health and welfare 
agencies, parents’ organizations, church, school and youth groups, labor 
organizations, employers and employee groups, as well as wartime com- 
mittees, defense councils, etc. 


(2) The organization of a stay-in-school campaign. 


(3) The initiation of action to extend vocational counselling services © 


in the schools. 


(4) Surveys of the work school children are doing outside of school 
hours. 


* 


(5) The consideration of the need of cooperative school and part- 
time work programs. 


(6) The reduction of illegal employment. 
(7) A check on health examinations for employment. | 


(8). Work on special phases of child labor that are serious in the 
community, such as night work in bowling alleys, ushering in theatres 
and motion picture houses and work as waiters or waitresses in all-night 
lunch rooms. 
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‘A particular appeal to parents and employers, it is sug- 
gested, might help to keep children and young people from 
working at night or in unsuitable jobs. Discussion groups 
for employed young people may be useful for those who 
have left school as well as for those doing part-time work. 
Such meetings may be used as an opportunity for vocational 
guidance and may help to modify and improve present 
school-work programs. 

Further information on each project, with suggestions as 
to how it may be organized, information as to what other 
communities are doing and bibliographical references are 
being prepared for the use of local organizations. 


WE MISS ART YOUNG 


RT YOUNG is dead—he who was tough and deathless, 

he who had been for many years a New York land- 
mark. In the Hogarth, Daumier and Walt Whitman tradi- 
tion, robustious, gentle, violent, he was, for all his gregar- 
iousness, always a little alone. He had the simplicity of a 
tremendous self-confidence. His art had teeth; it bit into 
what was shoddy and cruel. He could have been a “‘success”’ 
in the vulgar sense of the word; instead of which he was a 


| 
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“NOW THEN, CHILDREN, ALL TOGETHER, THREE CHEERS 
FOR THE SUPREME COURT!” 

In this cartoon, published in 1918, Art Young satirized the 
5 to 4 U. S. Supreme Court vote which declared unconstitu- 
tional the Federal Child Labor Law of 1916. In 1941, the 
Supreme Court specifically overruled this decision and up- 
held the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, whose child labor 
provisions go much further than did the original law. 


great social crusader. Mercilessly he lampooned the ex- 
ploiters of child labor. 

In this man, rugged individualism and a passion for 
mankind struggled. His creed was neither consistent nor 
iron-clad, though he lived by it sternly. From time to time 
he had the uncanny power of summing himself up and 
then of tossing the words aside negligently, as he did in this 
sentence from the preface to one of his books: “In a choice 
between accepting the political judgment of the average 
newspaper owner and my own judgment as to what was 
best for the future of my country and the future of man- 
kind, I voted in favor of myself.’ 


THE STATES ARE HAVING 
THEIR TROUBLES 


URING the fall, the Committee has been conducting 
an inquiry among state labor commissioners as to 
the increase in child employment since 1940 and the con- 
sequent extent to which staffs for child labor inspection 
have been increased. Replies, received from 30 states, are 
far from reassuring. In 20 states there has been no change 
in the staff assigned to child labor work; in four (Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arizona and Montana) there has been a de- 
crease in staff; in only 14 states has there been either an 
increase of staff or the assignment of other workers in the 
labor department to child labor inspection. 

Rhode Island, in which the staff inspects for all labor 
law violations, including those connected with child labor, 
has managed to increase its staff from 2 to 7 workers who 
have devoted the greater part of their time to the enforce- 
ment of child labor regulations. Only 2 states appeared 
indifferent to the child labor situation. One reported “a 
lack of industry” and therefore “no need for the enforce- 
ment of child labor laws.” In the other, the employment of 
women and children was considered not sufficient to war- 
rant enforcement of “‘such’’ laws by special officers. 

Among states reporting a marked increase in child labor 
complexities were Colorado, Maine, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. Commissioner Pat Murphy of Okla- 
homa estimates that child labor in his State has increased 
by 100 per cent since 1940 but inspectors have decreased 
from 3 to 2. In Oregon prior to the War, less than 2,000 
permits a year were issued for employment of minors, 
whereas in 1943 the average was 3,000. permits a month. 

Inspector Yaeger of Montana, whose staff is also de- 
pleted and who now handles the job alone, writes, “We 
realized during our Legislative Session of 1941 and °43 
the need for a better child labor law. However neither 
Assembly considered a new law nor did they appropriate 
the funds requested to take care of the new child labor 
problems arising because of the adult manpower shortage. 
... At the present time, I spend about 40 per cent of my 
total time in the field, of which about 35 per cent is spent 
in connection with child labor laws. The stenographer 
spends her entire time in connection with the issuance of 


age certificates.” 


LABOR EDUCATION FOR THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


Aves by the tremendous increase in the labor of 
school children since the War, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its sixty-third convention this fall, recom- 
mended that its permanent Planning Committee study and 
present to the Federation a system of carefully planned and 
supervised part-time work for high school students, subject 
to the general standards suggested by the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the U. S. Office of Education. In addition, it 
urged all affiliated organizations to cooperate with local and 
state manpower authorities in the movement to keep chil- 
dren in school, since ‘‘the only hope of economic security 
in the post-war period lies in training now.” The Federation 
recognizes that youth has a wholesome part to play in the 
war program, but it is unalterably opposed to “the black 
market in American children.” 
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TUNE IN ON JANUARY TWELFTH 


N Wednesday evening, January 12, Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man, of the New York School of Social Work, will 
inaugurate a series of three child labor radio programs, to 


be presented monthly during the winter under the auspices 
of Freedom House and the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee. The broadcast period is between 9 and 10 in the ° 


evening; the station WEVD. Dr. Lindeman’s theme, High 
School Boys and Girls In World War II, is one on which 
he speaks both as an educator and in his capacity as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


This program will go on the air from Freedom House, 
at 5 West 54th St., New York. There will be a half hour 
of free discussion from 8:30 till 9 o'clock, preceding the 
broadcast, which will be concluded with a question and 
answer period.-You are invited to attend as a guest of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Be sure to come prepared 
with questions! 


STANLEY ISAACS POINTS OUT 


N December 27, Stanley Isaacs, member of the New 

York City Council and President of the United 
Neighborhood Houses, wrote to Edward Corsi, State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, calling his attention to the fact that 
child labor violations had almost doubled in 1942 and that 
the figures for the first six months of 1943 showed a further 
substantial increase. While larger establishments, he said, 
comply with State child labor laws, smaller concerns are 
not so scrupulous. He asked Mr. Corsi’s intervention to 
correct such abuses. 


DO YOU READ THE MAGAZINES? 


DANGER! CHILDREN AT Work. By Edith M. Stern. Woman's 
Home Companion. January, 1944. 


Around the cartoon ‘Frankly, I’m interested in the money 
—not whether the job has a future—besides, I have to go 
back to the seventh grade in the fall!” the author centers 
her thoughtful article, dealing with blind-alley war-time 
child labor. In brief, her theme resolves itself into an ar- 
raignment of the easy philosophy — it’s good for other 


people’s kids to work but of course my kids have to finish 
their education! 


DO YOU LISTEN TO THE RADIO? 


From 1 to 1:30 at noon on Saturdays, commencing on 
January 15, a 13-weeks program, Here’s To Youth, will be 
given a nation-wide hook-up over the NBC and affiliated 
stations. This series is sponsored by ten youth-serving or- 
ganizations, including the Boy Scouts of America, who are 
underwriting the cost of the scripts. The National Child 
Labor Committee is working in close cooperation with the 
script committee on the broadcast Help Wanted which deals 
with the increased employment of young people. Miss 
Helen Hayes will appear on the first broadcast. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Karl Stecher. The 
Mason Press, Macon, Georgia. 1943. $2.75. 

“Did you ever hear a boy in college say he was going to 
start out in life as a plumber when he graduates?” the 
author demands. With justice, but with unnecessary bel- 
ligerence, he goes on to contend that the underlying theory 
of our whole educational system is that the man who creates 
wealth is inferior to the man who consumes it. Any really 
well-educated person, he insists, should be taught not only 
theory but practical, money-making adjustment to the 
world he must live in. He believes that separate trade and 
vocational schools create only stupid artificial class distinc- 
tions between manual and brain workers and that all edu- 
cators should be required to have a background not only of 
academic degrees but also of practical work experience. 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION SURVEY, WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND 
ScHOOL Hours. By Leslie Williams and Philip Robinson. 
Providence War Transportation Committee. May 1943. 

This survey, part of an inquiry into the local transportation 
situation, reveals some disturbing facts about employment 
of school children. In the 4 high schools covered, 36 per 
cent of the 4,894 students questioned were employed after 
school hours, and approximately 40 per cent of these stu- 
dents worked at such hours that they probably did not haye 
time to eat an evening meal, and did not take time off for 
one because they worked short-shift hours. 
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PTTL IM Sitaheren cope 
f TO THE KID BROTHER: 


© JT was swell that you held down a war job p 
: I this summer, Kid. I was proud of you | 
2 when I read Mom's letter about it. Made you * 
- feel pals with us toughs who are chasing * 
Nazis over here. And I'll bet the money © 


looked good, too. j 
: But now it’s Autumn again, Kid, and Mom ; 
? writes that you aren't back in school. I'm * 
“bothered about that. I know it’s great to be . 
on your own. When you can be treated like ‘ 
’ aman, it isn’t easy to sit in a classroom and } 
* do lessons the teachers give you. I can see f 
where the whole business of school doesn’t 
‘Yseem important any more. 









Gut it is important, Kid, the most j 
ee 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I should be interested in using this flyer in a stay-in-school campaign. 


I enclose $4.00 for 1,000 reprints 
$2.00 for 
$1.00 for 


500 reprints 
50 reprints 


SOOO OOOOH OOOOH OOOO EEO DOE SES OOE OOD OOS EOS OOO TOS O OEE E ESE SOE ESEE SEES SEE OSUSEOEEHOSE OEE OSS EES ESTEE OS OES 


SOOO SOOO OOOO SOOO SEED SOE E OOOO SOSH OSES SOOT OS ESSE SE ESE SES SESE SESE SOTO OEE EOE EE OOO SEDO EEEEESESEEOOOTE 
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